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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


We have now the full official extracts of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, but our ample re- 
ports from Friends in atterdance make it 
needless to do more than present the report 
of the Indian Committee and the closing 
minutes of exercises of both Meetings.—Eps, 


REPORT OF INDIAN COMMITTEE. 
Battimore, Tenth month, 1880, 

To Baltimore Yearly Meeting.—The Stand- 
ing Committee on the [Indian Concern report, 
that since our last Yearly Meeting, and since 
the relinquishment of our care of the Pawnee 
Indians, but little to claim the attention of 
the committee as a body has occurred, and 
no meeting has been held except the annual 
meeting. The Executive Committee, how- 
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“AER FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HBR NOT GO; KWIP HBR; FOR SHB IS THY LIPR. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1880. 
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Indian Fund ia invested, to the Meeting as a 
Corporation; the purpose of which, and the 
proceedings in the case, will be found in the 
minutes of the Representative Committee. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held at Sandy Spring Meeting-house Sixth 
month 13:h, 1880, a letter from Barclay 
White, clerk pro tem. of the Executive Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, was read, asking whether 
‘Baltimore Yearly Meeting was prepared to 
nominate a candida‘e for U.S. Indian Agent 
at Otoe Agency, and take the care of that 
agency,” to which the Executive Committee 
replied, “That we cannot nominate an agent 
for the Otces and take the responsibility of 
the agency.” And it is further asked, that 
“in the event of your declining such responsi- 
bility, are you concentiog that Philadelphia 


ever, has given such attention to the wants of | Yearly Meeting may withdraw from its pres- 


the Indians over whom we have a care as ap 
peared to be demanded, and have not been 
unmindful of the neces: ity of using our influ- 
euce in their bebalf with Congress to obtain 
such laws as may secure to all the Indian 
tribes homesteads, and we are not without 
hope that the purpose may yet be accom- 
plished in the near future. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held in the city of Baitimore, First month 
7th, 1880, fer the purpose of authorizing 
Samuel Townsend, the surviviog trustee, to 
transfer the Union Bank stock, in which the 





ent oversight of said agency?” To which re- 
ply was made, that if the other Yearly Meet- 
ings unite with Poiladelphia in giving up 
the Otoe Agency we shall make no objection. 

By reference to report of last year, it will 
be seen that Isaiah Lightner, Agent of the 
Santee Sioux Indians, was invited to ask for 
such aid from our Meeting as might be re- 
quired for the use of the schools or for tne 
sick that are not supplied by government. In 
a correspondence had with Agent Lightner, 
on the subject of education of the white chil- 
dren of employees on the reservation, aid was 
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asked to enable him to employ a teacher for 
them, and responded to by the Executive 
Committee, instructing the treasurer to for- 
ward to him $100, or so much thereof as may 
be needed. The following embreces a large 
oa of a letter received from Agent Lightner 
y the secretary, in relation to the progress 
and advancement of ithe Santee and Flan- 
dreau Indiens, under our care jointly with 
Genesee, Ohio and Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
Santee Acency, Nez, Tenth month 12th, 1880. 

The Santees came here in Sixth month, 
1866, numbering 1,350 souls; at present they 
number 764, and those at Flandreau 304. 
Upon their arrival here they lived in a dis 
connected village, and had tents and log huts 
for their homes. While living in this way 
they depended almost entirely upon the gov- 
ernment for support. After a time they were 
induced by the agent and the missionaries io 
abandon their village life, and each head of 
a family select land whereon he could estab 
lish a permanent home for himself and fam- 
v: and eventually become self-supporting. 

pon this principle they started, and the 
progress of civilization has been gradual, but 
sure, since then. The houses have been im- 
proved, and many of them at present have 
quite comfortable dwellings. 

They all wear citizens’ clothing and dress 
nicely, have abandoned their tribal relations, 
and, instead of the old chiefe, who held their 
office for life, the tribe now annually elect by 
ballot councilors. In this way they get a more 
active and energetic class of men to stand at 
the head of the tribe. 

They can plow, sow their seed, cut, gather 
and threeh their grain without the aid of the 
white man; but it is not done as well as the 
general class of white men would do such 
work. 

The Santees have under cultivation 1,444 
acres of land, broke 900 acrcs of new land 
this year. Total for next year, 2,344, which 
shows that they are now making a start. 

They raised this year 7,000 bushels of 
wheat, 2,000 of oats and 3,000 of corn, and 
made 1,000 tons of hay for their stock. 

. During the eummer I had a brick-yard 
started, and with the aid of the Indians we 
have burnt about 120,000 bricks. I am also 
about to start a harness shop, in which I ex- 
a to employ Indians as apprentices. I 

ave Indians employed in the mill, black- 
smith and carpenter shops. In this way I 
find employment for quite a number, scme of 
whom make very good mechanics. I have 
no trouble in getting apprentices, always 
having more applicants than I can accom- 
modate. 

I think we, as a nation, must recognize the 
Indian as a citizen, and hold him amenable 
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to. the Jaws governing the white man; and 
when ve do this they will advance in civili- 
zation more rapic ly. 

We muet not forget that Christianity, edu- 
cation and Jabor go band-ir-hand in the pro- 
motion of civilization. 

I have two Indians as c’erks in my office. 
The miesions have some employed as preach- 
ers and teachers. 

I have been gradually withdrawing the 
issue of rations, and it is my expectation to dis- 
continue them to the greater part of the tribe 
in a short time, for I think all able bcdied 
Indians will be able to support themeelves. 
We must continue the care of the aged and 
infirm, and for this purpose I think a build- 
ing should be erected as an almthouse, and 
aid extended as in the States among whites. 

I must repeat my feelings upon the land 
subject. When the Indian is willing to 
abandon bis tribal relations and adopt the 
habits and customs of civilized life, he should 
be recognized as a citizen of the United States. 
The Santees have adopted the custcms of the 
white man, and are trying to be good, honest 
Indians. For the last six or eight years they 
have been praying their Great Father (the 
President) to give them a lasting title to the 
Jand upon which they are residing, and it has 
not yet been done. I cawnot say to them, 
This is your own land, and you must make 
your own living; for they know that the Jand 
is held in such a way that it can be taken 
from them. They are often disecuraged by 
white mep, who openly avow that they wich 
to drive them away. A white man would 
not be willing to open up a farm for an In- 
dian to take from him; neither will an Indian 
do it willingly for the white man. I do not 
believe it best to give the Jand to them with- 
out some restrictions, for experience has 
taught me that some would dispose of their 
land without placing the proper value upon 
it. Their Jand should be made inalienable 
for fifteen or twenty years, and they should be 
at once put under the laws governing the 
white man. Some would make mistskes and 
be punished, but they would soon understand 
and look out for the next time. Perhaps 
this would not do for all agencies, but here, 
where we are surrounded by civilization, I 
think it would act satisfactorily, end be for 
the general good of the tribe. 

I have often felt discouraged in my work, 
as it did not seem to progress as fast as I 
wished; yet, when I look around and con- 
sider what has been done in the last three 
years, I feel that we should take fresh cour- 
age. Last epring I told the Indians we must 
break 1,000 acres of new land, so we com- 
menced, but the rain came and washed away 
our mill-dam. We stopped and repaired it, 
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and in three days it was washed out in two 
places, worse than at first. 

The Flandreau Indians are located in 
Moody county, Dakota Territory, 140 miles 
north of Santee. They are recognized as 
citizens. They have taken 86 homesteads, 
ranging from 40 to 320 acres, making a total 
of 13,527 acres. They ought to be encour- 
aged to break more land, and if I should re- 
main here next year I will use my greatest 
efforts to have them turn their especial atten- 
tion in this direction. They have raised 
4,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000 corn, 800 oats, 
600 barley, 2,000 potatoes. The crops gen 
erally are far better this year than last; this 
is owing to a more favorable season, and to 


the fact that the seed was put in in better 
time. 


It is very difficult to determine upon any 
standard by which to measure the progress of 
these Indians iu the way of civilization, but 
we are satisfied that the majority of these 
men will be successful. They are now thrown 
into immediate connection with the white 
man, which | think will have a good influ- 
ence on those who are inclined to help them- 
selves, 


We have one day school at Flandreau, 
which is taught in the English language by 
an Indian, who is paid by the government. 

There are thres boarding schools at San- 
tee; two of them are in charge of missionaries, 
aud the one Industrial or Manual Labor, 
under the care of the agent, employees all 
paid by government. 


We cannot say as to what difficulties we 
may meet with, but at present I feel greatly 
encouraged in the prospect of our school. I 
have quite recently appointed Joseph H. 
Steer and his wife, Marie L. Steer, as steward 
and matron. They send me a report, which 
I copy in full. 

“In compliance with the request for a re- 
port of the condition and future prospects of 
the Santee Industrial School, we will state 
that our short experience of less than one 
month and a half renders it impossible to give 
much more than our ideas of what the school 
ought to be, and what we hope it may be ad- 
vanced to in time. We have an interesting 
school, consisting of 24 pupils, 16 boys and 8 
girls. The accommodations will allow a 
greater number, and we anticipate a larger 
attendance as the season advances. The boys 
have been kept out of the school room during 
the summer to work on the school farm and 
garden, and make the riecessary amount of 
hay to feed 16 head of cattle belonging to the 
school. At present there are only four large 
girls, and they are required to do sewing, 
mending, kitchen and laundry work, working 


under the supervision of the matron, teacher, 
cook and seamstress. 

“The children are all present in the school 
room each day, excepting such days when the 
industrial work demands the time of the 
larger pupils outside. This we hope to 
remedy, which can only be done by enlarg- 
ing the employees’ force. 

“The teacher, Rebecca Jones, has had 
charge of the school about two weeks, yet in 
so short a time she has observed an improve- 
ment in deportment and an increasing dis- 
position to study. 

‘‘As teachers and helpers we have hopes 
and plans for the future, and by diligent, 
fervent teaching and careful training, we are 
sure that there children (though they be 
heathen boro) ‘can be raised to a much 
higher grade of civilization.’ ” 

{n conclusion, 1 must say to thee that in 
looking over the progress of the Santee and 
Flandreau Indians I feel much encouraged, 
and am assured that with proper legislation 
we will be successful. In this particular we 
need help to have such laws enacted as will 
protect the Indian in his rights, and place 
him in a position that he, too, will be re= 
quired to comply with, and obey the same. 

With a desire that you may all enjoy the 
blessing of the Father at the aunual meeting, 
and uot forzet to waft a thought for the ab- 
sent, I remain thy friend, 

IsatanH LIGHTNER. 




























CLOSING MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF MEN’S 
MEETING. 


On entering into en examination of the 
state of Society as brought up in the answers 
to the Queries, the deficiencies therein made 
apparent awakened a concern in the minds of 
many Friends and elicited much valuable 
counsel. We were told that our duty to God 
and man would lead to our assembling our- 
selves together for Divine worship. And we 
have encouraging evidence that our religious 
meetings, though emall, are a means of com- 
furt and strength to those who attend with 
a sincere, seeking mind. And desires were 
expressed to eucourage all to faithfulness in 
making every needful sacrifice to comply with 
our convictions of duty, considering it essen- 
tial to our best welfare that our social, re- 
ligious intercourse shall not be neglected. 

Although our Society is nearly clear of the 
use of intoxicants, it was a subject of concern 
to many exercised minds, that a few of our 
members are still engaged in the sale of them 
in connection with their business as grocers, 
which cases are under care. The subject 
still requires our prayerful interest, as the 
temptation continues to present for improper 
and wrong use of that which is in itself use- 
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ful, but when misapplied becomes one of the | 
‘most fruitful sources of misery and ‘rime | ing a want of the devotion that marked the 


amopg mapkird. 


Some of these were encouregi g ; others show- 


lives of our forefathers. The young vere en- 


= No testimony against evil was ever suc-!| couraged not to be disturbed about doctrine, 
cessfully borne thst did not cst something to} but to do the will of the Father, as revealed 


the party bearing it. And itis as true Low 
as ever it was, ihat where there is no crores 
there is no crown. Our Monthly Meetings 
were encouraged to labor with offenders in 
that love which ever wins when rightly exer- 
cised. 

The love and barmony in which the bui- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting has been con- 
ducted is an evidence that the bond of union 
by which we are bound together is as strong 
as ever it was; especially was this apparent 
when contidering the change made in our 
Bock of Discipline. 

During the several sittings of this meeting 
we have felt the sweet incomes of the Fath- 
er’s love to prevail amorgst us, cementing 
our hearts in brotherly affection, and en- 
abling us to traneact the important concerns 
that have claimed our attention in much har- 
mony and condescensicn, for which favor cur 
hearts are tendered in gratitude to the Great 
Head of the Church. And now, with desires 
for the welfare aud preservation of each 
other, we conclude, to weet at the usual time 
next year, if so permitted, 

Levi K. Brown, Clrk. 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF WOMEN'S MEET- 
INGS, 

The review of the Yearly Meeting just 
closing fills our hearts with renewed grati- 
tude to our Father for the many evidences it 
has afforded of His continued loving care 
Ministe:ivg voices have been earnestly raised 
in our midst, warning us to leave the unpro- 
fitable talks and controversies that block up 
our way to Zion. 

We have been encouraged to pray for a 
revision of our earts, that we may become a 
wore spirituatly minded people, uot only in 
profession, but in every day life; remember- 
ing that there is something beyond the moral 
state, the resting in the let‘er: a spiritual 
condition, that must be reached, if we would 
attain to the state of one who declared, 
“ Blessed are they that dwell in Tby house:” 
“For a day in Thy courts is better than a 
thousand.” 

We have felt the value of our correspond- 
ence with other Yearly Meetings. Their 
words have come to us as a welcome voice, 
appropria‘e to our needs, drawing us together 
as one jamily; and we have said in our 
hearts, “ Does uot Truth speak the same Jan- 
guage everywhere?” 

The answers to the Querics called forth 
many expressions of deep inter: st aud anxiety. 





in the secret of their own hearts. ‘“ Give me 
an earnest lover «f God aud man, and 1 will 
not inquire about his doctrines,” was an utter- 
ance from an overflowing beait. We were 
advised to divest ourcelves of the externals of 
education, and, in all the simplicity of Truth, 


aim to dedicate each hour to present duty; to © 


endeavor to be in our right places, and, if we 
have only a corner, to be ready to work there. 
We are not all called to the same work, but we 
are called to the leadings of the same Spirit. 

As a band of sisters, we were entreated to 
lay down our selfish lives, to keep down the 
assertion of selt hood in the home, and in the 
neighborhood, so that a peaceful i fluence 
will be felt wherever ovr lot may be cast. 
Mothers have been lovingly reminded of their 
obligations to the young rpirits committed to 
their charge, and advised tu obey the laws of 
health in proper dressing. To remember that 
the phytical nature must be cared for, as wel} 
as the intellectual; and that obedience to all 
the laws of our nature is akin to wership. 

Renewed evidence hes been given that our 
Heavenly Father will “ feed us with food cor- 
venient for us;” and we feel that the mantle 
of forbearance and love has been thrown over 
us at this time; enabling us to say—“ Not 
our wil!s, Ob! Father, but Thine be done!’’ 
Many were the expressions of thankfulness, 
at the disposition that our commiitee was 
favored to make with the Illinois proposition, 
believing that much good can be accomplithed 
by unity of action. Those engaged in First- 
day schocl work, were urged to carefully con- 
sider the responcibilities resting upon them 
and to keep close to the Divine Guide, so that 
the precepts, which they are endeavoring to 
instill, may be in accordance with our princi- 
ples. A desire was expressed that we may be 
silent after extering Meeting. We need not 
kneel in prayer, but we can draw our minds 
inward, dwelling in our tents; ard, in this 
close abiding, we can hear the inspeaking 
voice, and follow. 

The reading of the Memorial of our dear 
friend, Samuel M. Janney, touched a tender 
chord within our hearts, Nature was most 
munificent to him in the rare gifis with which 
he was endowed, but it was through the dedi- 
cation of bis talents to the gocd, the beauti- 
ful ard pure; the consecration of his heart 
aud soul unto the duty of the day ard hour; 
which made him the example that he was, 
and ihe instrument of blessing to his friends. 
We love him much for the rich Jegacies that 
he has left; and the grand truths which fell 
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like pearls from his lips and pen, will keep 
his memory warm ani ever green. 

Thus, while our tears fall upon his grave, 
deep thanksgiving arises that such a life has 
been lived among:t us. 

“Fear not, thou worm Jacob; 1 will help 
thee: has been the comforting assurance to 
some who have felt that their little «ff-rings 
were not worthy of a place at the altar; but 
the Merciful Que blesses the least work that 
is done in His name. “ Le; us maguify His 
name together, has been the brea‘hing of 
many hearts. 

May the guod seed sown in our assemblies 
at this time spring up and bear fruit for the 
nourishment of those who aie hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. 

Acknowledging that, in our several sittings, 
we had indeed bzen blest with Divine assist- 
ance, and had known the over shadowing of 
the Father’s love, we adjourned, to meet 
again at the usual time next year, if so per- 
mitted. Mary C. Cur.er, Clerk. 


ee 








A TRIBUTE. 


? The following letter (which we are allowed 
to publish) from our venerable friend Samuel 
Willets to a member of Lucretia Mort's 
family, will be responded to by those who 
came within the circle of her influsnce,— 
Eps 

New York, Eleventh month 12th, 1880. 

Dear Frienp -I could not be otherwise 
than deeply affected on reading in the paper 
this morning the obituary uotice of my dear 
friend of half a century; nor, in view of the 
intimate and aff-ctionate relation that so long 
existed between us, can I refrain from an 
expression of my feelings conzequept upon 
her decease, and of my appreciation of her 
character and example. And it seems fitting 
that I—so near to her in years—should bear 
testimony to her conscientious life and pay a 
tribute 'o her memory. 

In all her paths of usefulness her efforts 
were animated by unswerving principle, and 
in the dissemination of the truths she so earn~ 
estly felt, she brought a z2alous eloquence 
that appealed equally to the heart and mind, 
winuing approval not only amoug the Friends 
with whom she was identified, but with lovers 
of the light everywhere. I rejoice in the 
reflection that in many questions touching 
the highest interests of mankind we were in 
congenial accord, and it is with a mournful 
pleasure that I now recall the frequent con- 
versations in which we discussed those prin- 
ciples of life and conduct which were exem- 

‘ified in her own career, 
We shall never know how many uncertain 
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steps she has guided, how many darkened 
eyes she has unveiled, how many hearts she 
has lightened, how much sustaiaing hope she 
has inspired. 

In the relation of loving friend, I cannot 
speak of her too warmly. I have known her 
through the hours of happiness and peace, 
and she has stvod with me when sorrow and 
bereavement were guests withio the house. 

In all our long frieadship she was never 
found wanting either in sympathetic commu- 
nion or in the higher consolations of Chris- 
tian faith. 

And now, in the plenitude of years, she is 
ealled to her rest in the life hereafter, but, 
dying, leaves to her family and friends the 
precious legacy of her shiniag example; and 
well will it be for us all if, when our time 
shall coma, we can look back upon a course 
as well guarded and as full of conscientious 
endeavor. 

Confined to my house by a tedious i!lness, 
I have leisure to think of many things, and 
this expression of my feelings is prompted by 
thoughts of our dear friend and all tha’ she 
has been to me and mine. 

Assuring thee of my deep sympathy and 
sincere regard, I am thy friend, 

SAMUEL WILLETs. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Dear Frienps—Having this day entered 
my 87th year it is not improbable that this 
may be the list communication from my pen. 
I hope you will accept it and excuse its imper- 
fections. E. MICHENER. 


INTOXICANTS. 


It is seventy years since I renounced the 
use of intoxicating drinks, “ now, henceforth 
and forever.” I have endeavored to live con- 
sistent with the resolution then taken. I have 
not been an extremist. I do not believe that 
it is possible nor that it is desirable to abso- 
lutely prohibit the wanufacture and use of 
alcoholic products. Such an achievement 
would carry the arts and sciences, our social- 
ism (I use the term in its general accepta- 
tion), indeed our whole civilization, back to 
the condition of centuries that have gone by. 

The consideration of the temperance ques- 
tion naturally divides into several branches. 
More especially, 

1. The use of alcoholic liquors as a bev- 
erage. 

2. Their use medicinally and in the aris. 

The first has received the condemnation of 
the common sense and world-wide experience 
of mankind, and ought to receive the male- 
dictions of all good men. 

The second consideration is not to be so 
easily disposed of. While others may dis- 
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pense with their use as a medicine, believing 
that they have substitutes which are equally 
efficient and less dangerous, I am free to 
acknowledge that I have not always been 
able to do so, either in my own case or in 
others. 


Nevertheless, 1 am prepared to admit and 
to urge the greatest possible caution in the 
use of alcoholic medicine:, There is, per- 
haps, no article in the materia medica which 
requires more skill to judge when it is 
required and how it should be prescribed 
than alcohol in its various forms. Yet, sad 
to relate, this constitutes, more or less, of 
almost every medicine used in families with- 
out the advice of a physician. Thus 


“ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


This censure will not appear too severe to 
those who are in a situation to enable them 
to judge of the extent of the evil. 


It is well known that of the ten thousand ad 
verticed assecret quack nostrums,which fill the 
public newspapers, load the shelves of every 
drug and grocery store, and are thence intro- 
duced into most families, and freely admin- 
istered on every trivial occasion—I say it is 
well known that alcohol enters into the com. 
position of a very large percentage of these 
articles, and is very frequently the essential in- 
gredient which they contain. While there may 
be many honest persons who are unable to 
judge of the qualities or the need of those 
medicines, and accept the recommendation of 
their vendors, it is impossible for any one of 
general intelligence to believe the false and 
audacious statements which are published by 
their authors. Such is the extent of this 
traffic that more money is probably paid for 
these nostrums than for the regular medi- 
a and the attendance of the physician to 

oot. 

This frequent and continuous family use 
of alcoholic preparations, from the cradle to 
the tomb, becomes a very serious subject for 
the consideration of temperance people. It 
is time for us more earnestly to inquire how 
far this practice may first create and then 
foster the appetite for and pepetuate the 
habit of dram drinking—the natural precur- 
sor of a drunkard’s grave. 

It such is the tendency of this practice— 
and no one need doubt it—a terrible respon- 
sibility must rest upon those who promote it, 
and not upon them only, but upon all those 
who know that the danger exists and supinely 
neglect or refuse their aid for its removal. 

I have said and I repeat that I long to see 
the day when alcoholics will only be permit 
ted to be sold across the druggist’s counter, 
on the prescription of a physician or the order 
of a manufacturer, under such restrictions as 














will hold the parties concerned to a strict 
responsibility fur any neglect or abuse of the 
privilege allowed. 

I am glad to find that the late Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has taken hold of this sub- 
ject, though seemingly with a trembling hand, 
if the report is correct. Reporters, in con- 
densing the remarks of the speaker, often 
break the chain of thought. [ think that 
this may have happened in the remarks of 
Elihu Durfee (Friends’ Intedligencer, p. 626). 

The Friend is there made to say, ‘It was 
a vexed question if we go beyond the use of 
it in medicine and the arts, but our testimony 
is against its use as a beverage.” What, I 
ask, is there beyond this? A transposition of 
the words makes this plain. 

Elihu Durfee said, “Our testimony is 
against its use as a beverage. If we go beyond 
this it becomes a vexed question.” To this 
there can be no objection, so far as it goes. 
But when he adds, “if used only as a medi- 
cine and in the arts, I do not think there is 
any controversy on the eubject,” I must ask 
him to define his position more clearly, and 
tell us what he means by “ medicine,” and 
how he proposes to restrict its improper an 
excessive use. I think that I have suffi- 
ciently shown the great importaace of this 
branch of the inquiry. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CAUTION. 

Some remarks in the late account of Phila« 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, published in 
Friends’ Intelligencer of the 20ih instant, in 
regard to the time “ occupied by the exercises 
of speakers not in membership with us, who 
seemed concerned to place their views before 
the meeting, perhaps to the exclusion of some 
of our own ministers,” portrayed a concern 
that had previously existed in my mind. I 
am one who feels that it is at least question- 
able, whether the time of a Quarterly Meeting 
sbould largely be taken up by those who do 
not consider themselves in unity with us. 

Our Quarterly Meetiogs were established 
for the strength and benefit of the Monthly 
Meetings of which they are composed; in 
them our various testimonies are intended to 
come under revision and be weigbtily con- 


| sidered with reference to the manner in which 


they are maintained in the constituent 
branches. If held in accordance with the 
objcet of their establishment they afford an 
opportunity to increase a knowledge and 
appreciation of our principles and testimonies 
among our members, especially among those 
of the younger class, and I am fully of the 
view held and promulgated by our valued 
friend, John Comly, that our Quarterly Meet- 
ings are not so much intended for preaching 
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as for the transaction of business that may | 
properly come before them. Oa such occa- 
sions the dear Friend above alluded to was 
seldom exercised in vocal ministry during the 
first Meeting, but in those for discipline was 
truly concerned to labor fof the welfare of 
our Society and the advancement of its testi- | 


for those having the gift of speaking to large 
assemblies, to feel a liberty to embrace the 
opportunity to deliver themselves of what 
may be presented to their minds. Such com- 
munications oftentimes weary the nervous 
system and measurably disqualify for the 
exercise of clear discernment of the import- 
ant business that is to follow. 

If any “fot in membership with us’’ feel 
a religious concern to labor among us, and 
have obtained for that purpose the unity of 
their friends at home, before entering upon 
such service, the Elders of the Meeting pro- 
posed to be visited should be called together, 
the credentials examined and the concern 
considered and approved before they occupy 
much time in our religious gatherings. The 
accredited ministers in our Society are sub- 
ject to certain disciplinary arrangemeuts, and 
it appears to me subversive of the good order 
it is desirable to maintain not to extend a 
somewhat similar supervision over such mem- 
bers of other denominations as appear among 
us as ministers. 

Without this care, it seems to me, the end 
will be trouble aud embarrassment. 


H, E. K. 
Warminster, Pa., Eleventh mo. 22d, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPOSED MILITIA LAW. 


The standing Committee on Arbitration of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting called attention to 
the bill which was presented to the last ses- 
sion of Congress by Representative Scales for 
a national militia law. 

The Secretary of War will transmit to Con- 
gres3, with other reports, one from Adjutant: 
General Drum, highly recommending the 
passage of this or such a bill, and makes 
recommendations, amongst which is one, 
‘that all schools and colleges having one 
hundred and fifty boys may call on the War 
Department and shall be furnished with an 
educated officer of the regular army to drill 
the boys in the art of war.” 

I hope the Clerk of every Representative 
Committee will immediately take steps to 
call their committees together, or get from 
them authority to petition Congress in oppo- 
sition to thia bill. 

When Yearly Meetings have Peace Com- 
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monies. ' | control, and be prepared to call immediately 
That many are drawn together at our| into service several hundred thousand edu- 
Quarterly Meetings, is not Gospel authority | cated soldiers. 


mittees they can act with authority. Every 
Preparative and Monthly Meeting should 
petition, and be endorsed by the Quarterly 
Meeting, if too much delay will not be 
involved. 

The proposition is to take the militia sys- 
tem of the States more directly under national 


It seems incredible that a retrograde mea- 
sure such as this is should be offered to 
the American people; and Jet all put forth 
their most earnest denunciations, 
Friends will not lag behind. 

Let Congress rather turn its attention to 
nobler aims—to the education and elevation 
of the people—to the eradication of drunk- 
ennes3, ia which the government is accessory 
to the poverty aud crimes of its people. The 
money they get for licenses does not compen- 
sate. The people of North Carolina (and this 
is only one State) pay one million dollars for 
education and eight millions for rum. 

This country, being .now free from all 
necessity of a standing army, owes it to the 
sisterhood of nations to set the example of 
disarmament. [uternational arbitration will 
soon disarm the leading powers of the world. 
Let us work to this end; it will surely and 
soon come. We mean t» dispense with the 
menace of war. These are the days when all 
the forces of civilization work for peace. Com- 
merce, the life blood of the modern world, 
dreads war. Finance, labor, education and 
all moral and philanthropic enterprises that 
go to elevate man, dreai war. Let the peo- 
ple of the first republic of the world show 
that the government that rests on the shoul- 
ders of an enlightened people needs no stand- 
ing army. 

Secretary Schurz will recommend that the 
Ponca Indians be compensated for the lands 
wrested from them in Dakota. 


H, JANNEY. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 22d, 1880. 


I hope 





THOMAS CARLYLE AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


To sum up what we regard as the religious 
teaching of Carlyle, as far as the Christian 
faith is concerned, he views it from without, 
and appreciates under other names, its ex- 
istenze and characteristic elements. His 
views of religion are really the blossoming of 
Christian thought. His idea of God may be 
found in the gospels; he has said in modern 
form what Jesus said, “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.’ His idea of immor- 
tality was adumbrated in the New Testament 
phrase of “eternal life.” His thought of the 
future of religion is contained in the concep- 
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tion of “the Kingdom of Heaven,” a reign 
of the Heavenly or Divine. His teaching as 
to the possibility aud right of personal in- 
sight, and the duty of unselfishness, are pre- 
cisely what Jesus taught—which Matthew 
Arnold has popularized as “his secret and 
method,” each man commencing with the 
Divine Spirit, becomiog a centre of inspira- 
tion, and each man denying himself in the 
interest of all for the love of God. 

Io a word, the gospel of Carlyle is devotion 
to the highest conceivable ideal of excellence, 
untrammeled freedom of reason and con- 
ecience, and the blessed hope that man shall 
ascead from all the cerewents of antiquated 
and enthralling forms, and, whatever his 
creed or church, he shall perceive that these 
are but means of expressing the highest | 
thoughts and deepest convictions of the mind 
and heart of man; that whatever is a hind- 
rance to the free and symmetrical develop- | 





meut of natural piety will finally fall away | 
from it, like the rotten drapery from the | 
image of an Egyptian god.—R. A. Griffin in | 
Unity. ‘ 
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PROHIBITION IN Kansas.—Thosé inter- 
ested in the substantial progress of temperance 
reform in this land will hail with joy the in. 
telligence that this young State has adopted 
an amendment to its constitution declaring 
that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors shali be forever prohibited in Kansas, 
except for medicinal, scientific and mechani- 
cal purposes. 

Tbe vote by which this amendment was 
endorsed by the peop!e of the S:ate was very 
emphatic. The total vote cast for President 
at this election was 201,200, and the vote in 
favor of the amendment 175,911. 

The amendment abolishes the system of 
licensing the sale of intoxicants as a bever- 
age, but leaves in fu!l force penalties imposed 
under the act for selling without a license. 

The Governor expresses confidence that the 
next Legislature will enact such laws as will 
secure a rigid enforcement of the prohibitory 
amendment. 

The larger cities of Kansas, except Topeka, 
voted against the amendment, as did all the 
counties bordering on the State of Missouri, 


| press opposed, the measure. 
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as a rule the interior counties gave majorities 
for it. 
Says Governor St. John in a recent letter: 


“The agricultural districts, wherever the 
proposition was fairly presented to the people, 
voted largely in its favor. The liquor dealers 
in and outside of Kansas exhibited a very 
deep interest in the result, and put forth a 
very determined and thoroughly-organized 
effort and expended large sums of money in 
trying to defeat the measure, but the people, 
without money, but with God on their side, 
crowned it with a good majority. The Re- 
publican Siate Convention was silent on the 
subject of temperance, while the Democratic 
Convention tabled a resolution condemning 
the amendment, but indorsed the Cincinnati 
platform, which opposes: ‘sumpjuary’ laws. 
A mejority of the Republican press favored, 
while a large majority of the Democratic 
Yet it was not 
considered in any sense a partisan question, 
men of all parties supporting and opposing 
it. The class of Germans to whom you refer 
come here not to Germanize Kansas, but to be 
American citizens and to abide, as other 
people do, by the will of the majority. 
Quite a number of Germans voted for the 
amendment. The amendment was the result 
of a movement by a large body of our people, 
wh» believe that intoxicating liquor, when 
used 2s a beverage, never brought a blessing 
to any buman being, and that misery, pover- 
ty and crime are its legitimate fruits. My 
open advocacy of the amendment, and of the 
cause of temperance, no doubt cost me some 
votes, but it was not votes for myself, s0 much 
as the principle involved, that I deemed im- 
portant to our people. Any man can afford 
to lose votes if he is only right, but no man 
can afford to gain them by being wrong.” 


Loca Option in GREaT Britarn.—The 
earnest workers in the Temperance cause on 
this side of the ocean will be cheered by the 
evident success that Local Option is achiev- 
ing in the British Isles. 

A copy of the Alliance News, bearing date 
of Tenth month 23d, bas been kindly for- 
warded to our address. It is the organ of the 
“United Kingdom Alliance,” the Temper- 
ance orgavization of the nation, and contains 
a full report of the progress of the work in 
Great Britain and Canada, and some state- 
ments concerning its spread in our own coun- 
try, to which credit is given for originating 
this plan of dealing with the license ques- 
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The anniversary meeting of the Alliance | 
was held Tenth month 19th, in Friends’ } 
Meeting-house, Manchester, England, the 
President, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, occupying 
the chair, and making the opening address, 
in which he spoke hopefully of the present 
aspect of the Temperance question and the 
support it was receiving from so many of the 
leading men of the kingdom, including the 
Prime Minister. 

He reviewed the history of the Alliance in 
the past and the work it had accomplished, 
and urged upon the Council the necessity for 
continued effort until such a pressure was 
brought to bear upon Parliament that the 
Local Option resolution passed in Sixth 
month last in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 26 shall be carried through the 
House of Lords, and be put into execution 
in every part of the realm. Other speeches 
followed, presenting various aspects of the 
‘Temperance work and encouraging the mem- 
bers to continued diligence in the prosecution 
of their labors, counseling them “to ‘hold 
together”’ and “the end of the liquor traffic”’ 
will be reached betore long. 

The report,of the “ Executive,” adopted at 
this meeting, gives interesting details of the 
various objects that have claimed a‘tention the 
past year, with a record of the vote in Parlia- 
ment and the names of distinguished men 
who voted -in favor of Sir Wilfrid’s resolu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

“ That, inasmuch as the ancient and avowed 
object of licensing the eale of intoxicating 
liquor is to supply a supposed public want, 
without detriment to the public welfare, this 
House is of opinion that a legal power of 
restraining the issue or renewal of licences 
should be placed in the hands of the per- 
sons most deeply interested and affected — 
namely, the inhabitants themseeives—who are 
entitled to protection from the injurious con- 
sequences Of the present system by some 
efficient measure of Local Option.” 

Of the vote on the resolution the report 
says: 

“in general terms it may here be stated 
that the favorable results were such as to 
gladden the executive, and to greatly encour. 
aze the friends of the Temperance movement 
everywhere throughout the civilized world. 
A large accession of members pledged to 
support Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Local Option 


resolution was secured, and, on the other 
hand, an almost equally large number of 
inveterate and implacable opponents were 
defeated at the poll. The Alliance News of 
April 17th contained a list of 248 members 
duly elecied to the new Parliament, who 
were understood to he prepared to support 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s resolution. In addi- 
tion to this noble band of 248 members, 
who had just been returned by their respec- 
tive constituents as avowed supporters of 
Local Option, there was given in the same 
issue of the Alliance News a second list of 57 
members, who had expressed themselves as 
favorable to the principle of Local Option, 
or to the popular control of the issue of 
licences in some practical or effective mea- 
sure to be hereafter formed or introduced 
by responsible statesmen. The encouraging 
results of the election, as bearing upon future 
Temperance legislation, were also seen in 
the significant fact that over 80 pronounced 
and inveterate antagonists of Local Option, 
who had seats in the late Parliament, were 
signally defeated.” 


The report “ most earnestly commends the 
claims and the interests of the movement, 
not only to the General Council and the indi- 
vidual members of the Alliance, but also to all 
Temperance reformers throughout the United 
Kingdom, and to patriotic snd public-spirited 
men of all clasees, creeds and parties in the 
State. It can only be by the combination of 
the wise and earnest men of al] parties that a 
great power can be organized in Parliament, 
and in the constituencies, to cope with and 
overcome the enormous and unscrupulous 
liquor power, which draws its resources from 
the sordid and vicious of al] classes and of 
all parties.” 
el 

DIED. 


AKIN.—On the 11th of Eleventh month, 1880, at 
her residence in Pawling, Dutchess county, N. Y., 
Harriet Akin, in the 80th year of her age; an es- 
teemed member of Oblong Monthly Meeting. 

Some lives have a peculiar sweetness in them, and 
hers bas left a fragrance that will be precious for 
many years. 

CARY.—On the 17th of Eleventh month, 1880, of 
Philadelphia, Robert D. Cary, in the 73d year of his 
age. 

CHURCHMAN.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 
1880, in West Philadelphia, Sarah H., widow of 
Samuel Churchman; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia : 

DRAKE.—On the 21st of Eleventh month, 1880, 
iu Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ann Drake, aged 
9: years; a member of Middletown Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

The long life of this Friend exemplifies the im- 
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portance of taking care of health in younger years, 
as she was naturally of a very delicate constitution, 
and half a century ago it was not expected that she 
would live to see one-half of the years she has 
seen. 


FINCH.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 28th, 1880, 
at Green Brook, Columbia county, N. Y., after a 
brief illness, Wesley Finch, aged 70 years; a mem- 
ber of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 


JONES.—On the 28th of Eleventh mo., 1880, at 
Lower Merion, Pa, Edward Price, son of Davis 
Jones. 

KEESE.—Oa Eleventh month Ist, 1880, at the 
residence of his son, John Keese, at Great Neck, 
N. Y., Samuel Keese, in the 87th year of his age; 
a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting, and a Min- 
ister for over fifty years. 


LEVIS.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1880, 
Mary Levis, in the 84th year of her age; a minister 
of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

With reverent feelings for departed worth, we 
deem it just that she who has passed into a higher 
life should have more than a passing notice. Hav- 
ing been called in early life to lay aside her gay 
attire and to put on the adornment of a meek 
and quiet spirit, she was led through spiritual guid- 
ance to become a member of the Society of Friends, 
and later on a Minister, whose mission was to call 
to a free surrender to the Inner Light, and manifest- 
ing a full faith in the visions that were presented to 
her mental eye. 

Clear and forcible in her expressions, however 
short, bearing witness to the truth, the seal could 
be set thereunto, as it is now at the close of life: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

LEVIS —On the 27th of Tenth month, 1880, at 
Clifton Heights, Delaware co., Pa., Obern Levis. 

MACY.—On Eleventh month 14th, 1880, at Hud- 
son, N. Y., A. Coleman Macy, late of St. Paul, Minn , 
youngest son of the late Aaron C. Macy. 

MADDOCK.—On the 22d of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
in Philadelphia, Mary, widow of Thomas Maddock, 
in the 85th year of her age. 

ROBERTS.—On the 28th of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
of pneumonia, after a few days’ illness, B. Rush 
Roberts; a valuable member of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meetng, Md. 

TOWNSEND.—On the 27th of Tenth mo., 1880, 
at the residence of her daughter, Mary Myers, near 
La Moille, Marshall co., Iowa, Mary B. Towasend, 
in the 9lst year of her age; she was a member of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRATERNITY, 

Thirty years ago the steamer Ohio sailed 
out of the harbor of New York for the Isth- 
mus, carrying out for the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia several hundred fortune hunters. When 
she had gone a hundred miles into the AUan- 
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raised his speaking trumpet to his mouth as 
night was approaching and the captain of the 
Ohio transmitted to his distressed people the 
cheering words in pure English from the 
deck of the Three Bells, * Be of good cheer, 
I will not desert you!” and he did “lay by” 
till the storm subsided and every one was 
safely transferred 1o the boards of the gallant 
Three Bells, and with grateful hearts they 
stepped once more on their native shore. 

And now come: to us over the wide ocean, 
a practical demonstration of a happy thought 
of Britania’s noble queen. Oh, American 
people, let us sink down deep into our hearts 
an indelible remembrance of these acts of 
fraternity and love, which, though apparently 
small in themselves, show us that kindred 
spirits dwell on two shores of the great ocean, 
aud we shall not need the standing army, 
recommended by Gen. Drum and endorsed 
by the Secretary of War in his forthcoming 
report. May the “still small voice” whisper 
in the hearts of the rulers—Peace, Peace. 


But my story is not ended. Yesterday 
there was landed at the ‘‘ White House” from 
one of the ocean steamers an immense box 
directed to the President of the United States. 
This box, when unpacked, was found to con- 
tain a massive writing desk and table, a pre- 
sent from Queen Victoria to the President of 
the United States. This wonderful piece of 
mechanism, made of live oak, its weight 
1,300 pounds, is elaborately carved in the 
style of the day and is simply magnificent. 

On a smooth panel of this piece of furni- 
ture, on which coming generations will gaze 
through untold ages, in newer and vreater 
mansions than the present “ White House,” 
is the following inscription, evidencing the 
sweet fraternity and love which pervades the 
hearts of peoples and rulers of this most pro- 
pitious and happy day. The following are 
the words: 

“Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Resolute, 
forming part of the expedition sent in search 
of John Franklin in 1852, was abandoned in 
Jatitude 74°41’, longitude 101°22’ west, on 
the 15th of May, 1854. She was discovered 
aud extricated in September, 1855, in lati- 
tude 67° north, by Captain Buddington of 
the United States whaler, George Henry. The 
ship was purchased, fitted out and sent to 
England as a gift to Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, by the President and people of the 


tic she was struck by a fearful gale_and placed | United States, as a token of good-will and 
in asinkiag condition. In her distress, the | frieudship. This table was made from her 


British ship Three Bells hove in sight and 
made for the ship in distress. The English 
captain learned from the Ohio’s trumpet that 
she was sinking, but the gale continuing, no 
boat could live for a minute on the heaving 
bosom of the great deep. Captain Creighton 





timbers and is presented by the Queen to the 
President as a memorial of the courtesy and 
loving kindness which dictated the offer of 
the gift of the Resolute.” 


** Peace hath her victories,” 
Baltimore, Md. 


H. J. 
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RELIGION OF THE INDIANS. 
Among the essays on practical aud im- 
portant topics read at the late meeting of the 
American Association at Boston was one by 
Col. Henry B. Carrington concerning the re- 
ligion of the Dakota Indians. This paper 


shows that these Indians have a tolerably ; mother). 


clear idea of the first table of the Mosaic 
decalogue. We copy the address from the 
Boston Daily Advertiser : 

The pulse of our quick life will brook no 
check. In the rage for gold the white man 
has held for nought the red man’s rights. 
How to get all he has and then get rid of him 
at the first chance, and be glad when he is 
gone, is the sum which we count up as fast as 
we can to kill his race. I wish to state some 
things which will give him grace at your 
hands. I do not tell where he came from, 
but, as a man, he has value, and if the brain 
force which is here can plan good for the liv- 
ing red man and let him live, it will be worth 
as much as to read what stones and coals say 
of the dead past. We know this much, that 
he is a man, capable of being civilized and 
Christianized. will not try to work out the 
facts as to how he came to be. You who 
strive to get at the first start of each old race 
can do that. He is here, and I speak for him. 
I felt a strange thrill when lwakura, the 
chief of the Japan legation which visited 
this country, stated that he asked that the 
train might stop at Echo canyon long enough 
for him to look with care at the first red men 
he saw. I give his exact words for your 
thought. They were these: “ We have a tra- 
dition in Japan that our peop!e came from 
the skies in a boat, and we have pictures 
which try to represent our ancestors. I know 
enough n»w to see that our people could not 
sail out of the sky; but when I see people 
here who for the first time remind one of the 
pictures of our forefathers, I wonder with 
awe whether America was not their home, 
and the ocean waves took them to Japan.” 
This was a new thought to me, and IJ press it 
before you who are adepts in this branch of 
study for further solution. What I wish to 
say to-day relates to the red man’s idea of 
the Great Spirit, a future state and our duty 
to him as a man. 

I speak of the red men of Dakota, but in- 
clude all who were associated with my ser- 
vice on the plains, principally the Pawnees, 
Wiauebagoes, Northern Cheyennes, Arrapa- 
hoes, Ogailaila and Brule Sioux and the 
Crows. I do not say that like thought stirs 
the brain of all these bands, but in no single 
case have I found Indian words which curse 
God or take His name in vain. White Horse, 
an old Cneyenne chief, was provoked when 
he heard a white man curse, and said it was 
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not so bad for a boy to curse his father or 
mother as for a man to carse the Great Spirit, 
who gave air, earth, water and all good 
things. One thus stated his idea, pointing to 
a child: “Papoose niskeat Auteas. Papoose 
niskeat autraro” (child curse father and 
“The child would have had no 
father and mother, and father and mother 
would have had no child, but for the Great 
Spirit. Why do white men curse?” The red 
man takes up the white man’s strong words 
to express anger, and talks like the white 
man as near as he can, but his reverence for 
the Great Spirit is above that of some white 
men who claim to be his master. Their views 
as to life after death are no less clear and 
suggestive. 

When the dead were rescued from the bat- 
tle-field of Fetterman’s massacre in Decem- 
ber, 1866, when three officera and seventy five 
men were killed and mutilated in thirty min- 
utes, I asked a member of Red Cloud’s band 
why this was done, and the key to these muft- 
lations was startling and impressive. Their 
idea of the spirit land is, that it is a spiritual 
paradise, but we enter upon its mysteries just 
in the condition we hold when we die. In the 
Indian paradise every physical taste or long: 
ing is promptly met. If he wants food, it is 
at hand; water springs up for ready use; 
ponies and game abound; blossoms, leaves and 
fruit never fail; all is perennial and perpetual. 
But what is the Indian hell? It is the same 
in place and profusion of mercies, but the 
bad cannot partake. Like Dives, who saw, 
craved and panted for relief, he cannot enjoy. 
In the light of this idea, those tortured bodies 
had a new significance. With the muscles of 
the arms cut out, the victim could not pull a 
bow string or trigger; with other muscles. 
gone he could not ride in a stirrup or stoop to 
drink ; so that while every sense was in agony 
for relief from hunger or thirat, these could be 
no relief at all. The red man does not have 
the roral sense which would argue that every 
vice is crippling the moral anc mental mus- 
cle, so that every fault Jeaves man less perfect 
for beginning a grand career beyond the 
grave. But the germ thought is in his mind, 
and the white man can give it better force 
and activity, if he will care half as well for 
him as he does for Hottentots, Asiatics and 
strangers of the South Pacific isies. Before 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces fled from his 
rightful home in 1877, to fight for his very 
life, he was asked if he wanted schools on the 
Wallowa reservation; he said, “ No!” When 
asked his reason, he replied that ‘it would 
bring churches.” “Don’t you want churches?” 
was the next inquiry. “ No, no,’ he answered, 
“Tt will teach us to quarrel about God, as 
the Catholics and Protestants do. We fight 
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each other but we don’t want to !earn to fight 
about God.” When ask to sell his reserva- 
tion, he sharply replied, ‘‘Do you believe 
that we came out of the bosom of the earth? 
i know you do. Then the earth is our mother. 
Would you sell your mother? I will not sell 
my mother.” Their mode of burial, by rais 
ing the dead upon platforms, above the reach 
of wild beasts, until the dust returns to mo- 
ther earth, is full of strange fancies. Their 
dread of being hanged is due to their fear 
that, as the spirit leaves the body while the 
feet are above the earth, it will be doomed to 
the loss of all capacity for walking and run- 
ning hereafter—the most horrible of fates for 
the red man, whose hope and joy is in physi- 
cal bliss alone. 

One more phase of the red man’s life is 
pertinent to this inquiry: ‘‘ What shall we do 
with and for him?” It seems to me that here 
is just the place to speak a word for him, 
because the work of science is to bless man, 
fd we do not push inquiry so far back into 
the silent past, and into the cold forms of the 


asters which has sacrificed so many white 
men and exacted so much of vengeance upon 
the red man himself. It is time that he was 
dealt with as other men are dealt with. Leg- 
islation and adjudications have changed the 
old theory of our Supreme Court, which held 
that the Indians were internai nations depen 
dent, indeed, but capable of contracting by 
treaty. We must treat them as men, under 
law, and punish the red man and the white 
man alike, and protect them alike. Then 
there will be found in America an asylum 
even for those whose fathers were here when 
our fathers sought an asylum, and we shall 
crown our work of the emancipation of the 
African with the preservation of the Indian. 

I was asked yesterday to explain why the 
Indians used arrows so freely upoa the bodies 
of their victims It is a part of their super- 
stition or religion. While they will not 
often use again an arrow shot at an enemy, 
if it misses him, because the Great Spirit did 
not wish it to hit, they count to their credit 
every act of courage. Thus when in a sin- 


once igneous trap-and granite, and recon | gle combat the red man would fail to get the 


struct old life from impress and fragment, 
that we iznore the living present. 
ter to preserve a race with which our fathers 
did compete for this fair continent, than to 
explain how the red man came here, and 
what was his pedigree direct from Adam, or 
some anterior protoplasm. We call him a 
savage, but he can be a friend. The Narra- 
gansetts and Delawares were true to the 
white man. The Pawnees, Winnebagocs and 
Crows have been true to the white man. 
Spotted Tail, with his ten thousand com- 
panions, is true, and he has not failed to meet 
pledges made in 1866. Red Cloud and his 
eleven thousand followers are true, in spite 
of repeated change of his reservation and 
untold deprivations which the tile of Western 
growth has brought. I say plainly that the 
red man, when he enters into a fair contract 
understandingly, is as faithful to obligation 
as the average white man, and that from 
1865 until the present time there has not been 
a border campaign which did not have its 
impulse in the aggressions of the white man. 
When Dull Koif:, the Cheyenne chief, broke 
out of Camp Robinson, and his braves and 
squaws fought until nearly all were killed, 
it was because they would rather die than be 
sent to the Indian Territory, where he had 
neither friends nor country. And yet this 
man, in 1866, refusei to take the war-path 
with Red Cloud, and suffered much to prove 
that he was the white man’s friend. The 
occupation of the Powder river couutry and 
the valleys of the Big Horn and Yellowstone, 


during that year, in the face of Harney’s | fought. 


eca'p, unless aided, the friend who helps him 


It is bet-| shoots arrows into the body and keeps the 


record, to show that while he did not get the 
scalp he was the cause of it being secured. 
This very chief, Dull Knife, when, iu 1866, 
he refused t» joia Red Cloud, at the first out- 
break of war, was slashed across the shoul- 
ders with a bow, in contempt, with the cry 
of “Coo” (coward), and these coos are re- 
corded by knots tied in their ponies’ manes, 
as the next thing to victory. So the arrows 
uzed upon a body, under a s'ate of facts, are 
so many “coos” to the credit of the warrior. 
The huadreds of arrows found in the bodies 
after the Fetterman massacre showed that 
the whole force of the red man was employed 
to silence the brave men who fought with 
desperation against an overwhelming force. 
It is enough for us to know that white men 
first stole their lands, and then sold them 
arms, and did by every low passion work out 
the scheme by which we should treat 
the Indian a: a brute only to be extermi- 
nated, rather than as a man to ba saved. In 
the horrors of that calamity, when loved 
companions fell so suddenly, after safely 
passing the ordeal of four years of war, and 
it seemed as if there was no salvation for 
the rest of the small force in Dikota, and 
when our wives and our children were in 
peril, so that no one knew what the next hour 
would bring of toil and trial, I could not but 
feel that if I had been a red man I would 
have fought as bitterly, if uot as cruelly, for 
my rights and my home as the red man 
2 it our part to strengthen the 


treaty of 1865, opened up that series of dis | hands of those who would save the red man, 
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so that the e‘ernal disgrace of his extinction 
shall rot attach to America, while Christian- 
ity is its strength and its glory.—Delaware 
Co. Republican. 





GIRLS BROUGHT UP TO DO NOTHING. 


Before the French Revolution, the mem- 
bers of the royal family and the grand lords 
and ladies never thought of doing anything 
for the mselves that others could «io for them. 
Taine, in his “Ancient Regime,” gives a curi- 
ous illustration of the effect of this enforced 
helplessuese. In the course of a conversation 
with Mme. Louise, the daughter of Louis 
XV, who was a Carmelite nun, Mme. de 
Genlis said: “I should like to know what 
troubled you most in getting accustomed to 
your rew profession.” “ You could never 
imagine,” she replied. “It was the descent 
of a small flight of steps alone by myself. At 
first it seemed to me a dreadful precipice, and 
I was obliged to sit down on the steps and 
slide down in that attitude.” The princess 
bad never dezcended by staircase save by the 
grand one at Versail!es, and only that while 
leaning on the arm of a noble cavalier. The 
steep and winding stairs of the convent, 
therefore, seemed appalling when she had to 
descend them alone. A story is told of the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the daughter of the 
Czar of Russia, which exhibits a similar 
training. Soon after her marriage with Vic 
toria’s son the duchess was entertained at a 
noblewan’s house. A party was made up to 
visit the extensive greenhouses, the duchess, 
as was her right, leading the way. In pass- 
ing up the narrow ais!e of one of the houses 
the royal lady came toa closed door. The 
passage was too narrow for any of her suite 
to puss her and open the door, and she stood 
as motionless as a statue. ‘‘Oblige me,” said 
the duke in a whisper, “by eending someone 
around to open the door from the other side, 
for she'll not open it if she stands there a 
month.”— Youth's Companion. 





TRIBUTE 10 LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Robert Collyer, of Chicago, in a late me- 
motri«l discourse on the life and character of 
Lucretia Mott, recited the following lines: 


Some human lives seem blended all of gloom, 
Bitter as Marah—sown with doubts and fears— 
Death gathers into sheaves of blasted ears, 

And burns to ashes in the fire of doom. 


And some seem blent of sunshine, brief but fair 
As days in April bound about with frost. 
The budding promise withers and is lost, 
And all the summer dips toward despair. 


But this great woman fell on fruitful days. 
They ran through all the seasons of her life— 


Childhood and youth, and then the happy wife 
And gracious mother all her children praise. 


Steadfast in duty, high and wide of thought, 
Loyal in friendship, tender in her love, 
Pure in her heart as those who dwell above, 
Herself the ensample of the truth she taught. 


Farewell, dear friend, this world, so long thy home, 
Is richer for thy presence and thy grace. 
Blessed are they who with thee see God’s face ; 
Blessed art thou who to thine own hast come. 
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Not to the icle dreamer, though dreams be fair and 
grand; 

Not to the wondrous planner, though schemes be 
subtly planned ; ; 

But he who self has conquered, thus learning to 
command, 


Will fortune give her favors, the world a helping 
hand. 


And yet not all the workers who wisely plar and 
strive 

May reach their high ambition, or swiftest hope to 
thrive— 

For fools are often reigning, while wise men bow and 
serve ; 

The weak are seen succeeding, where fail the men 
of nerve. 

The wretch is blindly courted, the good are thrust 
aside ; 

The heroes walk behind them, while cowards fore- 
most ride; 

And Satan seems to conquer when good men fall 
and die— 

But God will reap His harvest, most surely, by and 
by. 

The souls of God’s brave workers a victory shall 
see 

For even crucifixion the way to life may be. 


So ’tis not fortune’s favors, nor earth’s strong help- 


ing hand, 

But God who gives thee station. Thy fate is His 
command ; 

Then wha so’er thy fortune, with that be thou con- 
tent ;— 


He doeth ail things wisely, and all with good intent. 


The reaping of our wishes may not bring joy or 
gain 

Nor earthly hope’s destruction, a harvesting of pain, 

Whatever be the dealings of God’s kind hand to 
thee, 


Be this thy sweet assurance, Jehovah loveth me. 
J. M. G. 


——_—__.~<en—-—____. 


I po not think we gain any knowledge of 
G.d that is spiritual, or which makes us 
spiritual, by the obstiucting faculty of the 
intellect : logic belongs to a lower region of 
our nature than the moral. Intellectual 
philosophy i3 not religiop, which consists in 
loving acd serving one another in the Lord; 
because the Father wills that His children 
should grow through this loving service.— 
Channing. 
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THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer gives the fol 
lowing abstract of the first annual report of 
Clarence King, director of the United States 
Geological survey, to ithe Secretary of the 
Interior : 

Director King has divided the region west 
of the 101st meridian into four geological dis- 
tricts, and placed a trained corps of scientists 
in each of them. They are designated as the 
division of “the Rocky Mountains,” ‘the 
Colorado Canyon,” “the Great Basin” and 
“the Pacific.” 

The first embraces Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana and a small part of Da- 
kota, the whole great chain of the Ricky 
Mountains from the Mexican to the Britisn 
boundary being a geological unit, and the 
same system of coal fields, the same types of 
economical mineral deposits—gold, silver and 
iron ore bodies—extending from ove end to 
the other of this vast mouvtain district. 

The second division consists mainly of the 
plateau and canyon country drained by the 
Golorado river. The third embraces the 
deserts, plains and mountain ranges, rich in 
silver ores,etc., between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Colorado plateau on the east, aod the 
Sierra Nevada and other Pacific coast ranges 
on the west, and the division of the Pacific 
includes the remainder of the country wesi- 
ward tothe ocean. The House of Represen 
tatives has passed a joint resolution explicitly 
extending tre field operations of the yeolog: 
cal survey over the who!e United Staies, and, 
in advance of the action of the Senate, Di 
rector King outlines four divisions iuto whch 
he proposes to district ajl tha: part of the 
United States which lies east of 102d meri- 


dian. 


His plan is to take two divisions of the 
Great Appalachian system of mountains, ove 
embracing Maryland, Delaware, Peansyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York and the New 
England States, the other embracing West 
Virginia, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. The basin of the Mississippi, 
although only one field and one geological 
problem, would, on account of its enormous 
size, be divided into two districts, separated 
by the Ohio river east of the Mississippi and 
the thirty ninth parallel west of the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. King says in regard to the work: 

“I have so arranged the initial work of the 
survey that special volumes on the most im 
portant geological eubjects and mining in- 
dustries in the four western divisions of the 
survey shall be brought to prompt publication. 
Among the great number of mining districts 
which merit rigid investigation I have chosen 


three, which more than others seemed to offer 


harvests of technical information of which 
the mining population stands in immediate 
need. Leadville, the extraordinary district, 
in Middie Colorado; Eureka, Nevada, which 
for fifteen years has teen the most productive 
silver lead district in America, aud the in- 
comparable Comstock Lode are chosen as the 
first three districts to be illustrated by special 
monographs.” 

The geological survey has been intrusted 
by the superintendent of the census with the 
collecting of the statistics of the precious 
metals, iron, coal, petroleum, copper, lead, 
quicksilver and zinc, for the census. In or- 
der to conform to the requirements of laws 
governing the census and the survey, the 
geological director and several of the corps 
of geologists have been constituted special 
agents ot the census, without pay from the 
ceusus appropriation, and, in addition to this 
smull staff, experts, duly appointed by the 
superintendent of the census, have been de- 
tailed from the Census Bureau and ordered to 
report to the geological director. By this 
combination of the force afforded by the 
census with the survey the director is able to 
make a thorough beginuing, and will furnish 
the Census Bureau and Congress with a 
thorough exposition of the production of the 
metals, coal and petroleum, the most im 
portant branches of the mineral incustry. 

Upon con idering the extent of country 
over which our minerals occur, their wonder- 
ful variety and yet unmessured amounte, it 
canpot fail to be apparest that no private ip-~ 
dividual or power is competent to do what 
ought long since to have been done, namely, 
tu sustain a thoroughly pract’cal investigation 
aud exposition of the mineral industry. 

By way of example, and to show that it is 
hopeless to look to any other suurce than the 
government for this service, Mr. King sclects 
iron, and after reviewing the results reached 
by the iron and steel associations, and the 
similar contributions made by individual 
States to our knowledge of American iron, 
he says: ‘‘ I apprehend no economist, legisla- 
tor, iionmaster or mine owner, would for a 
moment hesitate to admit that the sum total 
of information now available on this subject 
is utterly insufficient for the most intelligont 
and profitable pursuit of the industry. 

“The very foundation facts as to the exact 
chemical nature, geological occurence and 
geographical location of available iron bodies 
ure unknown. In the roughest and more 
general way, p2rbaps, they are known, but in 
cetail and with the exactness required by 
modern metallurgy and modern economy they 
are not. The adaptability of iron ore for the 
increasing number of delicate processes de- 
signed to produce special products to meet 
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presence or absence of minute quantities of 
accessory elemenis in the ore. To day we are 
ignorant of the preserce or quantity of these 
minute but contiolling factors of chemical 
composition, except in ores of the more im- 
portant and actually operated mixes. As to 
the great bulk of the ore deposits our knowl 
edge is a blank.” 

Among the points required to be known by 
the iron industry Mr. King indicates many 
which come under the various heads of geo- 
graphical, geological, chemical and mineral. 
ogical, and continues: “ It is also requisite to 
know the location and metallurgical charac 
ter of all the fuels and all the fluxes and all 
the refractory material which must, in the 
economy or necessities of the industry, be 
brought together to produce iron. 


“In a few instances all these requisite ma. 
terials are found in conjunction. In a vast 
majority of cases they are brought together 
from distances, which the growing cheapness 
of transportation is day by day increasing. 


“ An ore from Virginia may be best smelted 
at Baltimore when mixed with another from 
Michigan by means of a fuel from Penney] 
vania and a flux from Maryland. Products 
the most distant are thus daily brought to- 
gether and consumed in the blast furnace. 

“To claim that the iron question will ever 
be adequately investigated as a whole, either 
by private enterprise or State surveys is to 
betray a total lack of appreciation of the 
characier, magnitude and needs of the in- 
dustry. What is true of this single metal is 
equally true of nearly the whole catalogne 
of the mineral products of the United States.’ 

In conclusion, Director King, claiming to 
have established alike the proposition that 
the results of a general geological survey 
would be extremely valuable to the industries 
of the vation, and bis accompanying assertion 
that these results can be attained only by an 
organization under Federal patronage, pro- 
ceéds briefly to discuss what he regards as the 
only two remaining questions to be considered 
in regard to the future of the bureau. 

These are, “.Has the Federal Government 
the constitutional authority to make a geo. 
logical survey over the States?” and “Can 
this Nation afford the money to maintain 
such a survey?” He answers the first by a 
reference to the constitutional provision for 
the regulation of commerce, which, he con- 
tends, carries with it the correlative right to 
gain a knowledge of the products upon which 
commerce is based (as “ without this knowl- 
edge commerce is mere transportation”), and 
also by the analogies of past legislation for 
the creation and maintenance of the Depart-. 
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ment of Agriculture and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. 

In regard to the second question hetrays an 
appropriation of $500,000 a year will be suf- 
ficient to carry on all the work that is desir- 
able over the whole United States, and sub- 
mits that so small an appropriation as this 
would not be an excessive contribution to- 
ward the development of so vast a field of 
American enterprise. 





EARLY COLD. 


The Philadelphia Ledger of Eleventh mo. 
24th contains the following remarks upon 
the remarkable autumn weather we have ex- 
perienced in the past month; 

The low average of the thermometer for 
the past two days is unprecedented for this 
time of the year. At the Exchange at six 
o’clcck on the morning of the 221 inst. the 
thermometer stood at 17 degrees above zero, 
while the lowest record at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital on the same date was 14 degrees. 
On the 23d instant the books at the Exchange 
sbowed a temperature at 6 A. M. of 18 de- 
grees, and at the Pennsylvania Hospital of 15 
degrees. An examination of the records, 
carefully kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the past fifty five years, shows that in no 
November since 1824 has the temperature 
been as low so early in the month as it was 
on the 22d and 23d instant. The nearest ap- 
proach to the present weather about the pre 
sent date was on the 2st and 23d days of 
November, :879, when the minimum was 19 
degrees on both «ays. 

On the 25th November, 1838, the thermo 
meter dropped tu 14, and, on the day follow- 
ing, to15 degrees. On the 29:1h November, 
1847, the minimum thermometer was 15, and, 
on the day following, 12. November 25th, 
1860, the thermometer fell to 13, and, on the 
30:h of the same month, it was 15, On the 
29th and 30th days of November, 1875, it 
was 13 and 16 respectively. 

On the bovoks kept at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, under the head of “remarks” for 
the month of November, 1827, appears the 
following: “ Very cold weather for the sea- 
son. It is said the Delaware was frozen over. 
After this the weather was so mild during tke 
winter that ice could not be procured to fill 
the ice houses.” In this month the thermo- 
meter ranged between 28 and 22 degrees for 
seven days. In November, 1838, the ther- 
mometer ranged between 14 and 26 degrees 
for ten days, and the following memorandum 
appears on the books, under the head of “ re- 
marks” for this month: “Sunday, 25th, was 
the coldest day ever known in this month. 
Thermometer at New York, 12.’’ There were 
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13 days in November, 1842, in which the; 
thermometer ranged between 18 and 29 de- | 
grees. 





ITEMS. 
Two thousand Chinamen have left San Francisco 
for the Celestial Kingdom within the past fortnight. 


Tue Treasurer’s statement shows that there was 
an increase of nearly sixty million dollars in the 
national revenue this year over last. 


Pore Leo has, since his accession to the Papacy, 
established no fewer than fifty-two schools in Rome 
alone, which are maintained at an outlay of sixty 
thousand dollars a year. F 


Oxk canniog firm in Mount Holly, N. J., this sea- 
sop, has put up 225,000 cans of tomatoes, 26,000 
cans of corn, 20,009 cans of peas, 13,009 gallons of 
catsup and 1,000 hogsheads of pickles. 

THE annual report of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey states that the reports of 
the men engaged in prosecuting the work up to 
date, one season and a-half, wiil make 12 volumes. 


Ir 1s stated that Prince Bismarck and the gov- 
ernment of Germany geaerally, while not openly 
advocating, are actually supporting the anii-Semetic 
movement, the purpose of which is the exclusion of 
Jews from public positions or power iu the Empire. 


THE recent earthquake along the North Pacific 
coast was very violent aloog the Nasse river, be- 
tween the British territory aad Alaska. Glaciers 
were rent from their bases to the summits, and great 
masses were cast into the creeks and valleys, filling 
them up. 

A Despatca from Leghorn states that ‘On the 
26th of last month the steamer Ortigia came in col- 
lision with the French steamer Oncle Joseph, near 
Spezzia. The Oncle Joseph was so much iojured that 
sbe soon sank. She had 300 persons on board, only 
about 50 of whom were saved. The Ortiyia has 
arrived at Leghorn, having also been severely dum- 
aged. An ioquiry has been opened.” 


NavicaTion on the Hudson River is considered 
clozed, at least for the present. The number of 
boats froz-n in on the New York canal is estimated 
a3 follows: Erie 900, of which 600 contain grain; 
Champlain 125,mostly loaded with potatoes; Oswego, 
Black River aud Cayuga aod Seneca 2", laden with 
lumber, potatoes and coal. Work on the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal has been stopped, the ice upon it 
beivg six inches thick. 


A TELEGRAM from Paris on 23d ult., says, “ One 
hundred and twenty Depuiies have signed M. Ren- 
aulv’s proposition for a grant of 50,000,000 francs for 
the construction of a tunnel through the Simplon 
mountain. It is stated that Italy aud Switzeriand 
have promised subventions,” and one from Geneva 
on the day after states, ‘The Federal Post-office 
authorities have made arrangements for the passage 
of mails through the St. Gothard Tunnel during the 
coming winter, but for the present passengers will 
not be allowed to traverse the tannel.”’ 


Tue Leadville Courier of the 26th ult. gives the fol- 
lowing: “Sixty Jaborers were buried ia a snow 
slide yesterday near Chalk Creek, on the Kokomo 
extension of the Denver and Rio Grande Rwuad. 
About eleven o'clock they noticed the pine trees 
trembling, and in an instant a slide came with a 
loud roar, tearing up the track for a distance of a 
quarter of a mile and burying 60 men. Jno. Dene 
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was killed, 19 men were badly injured and 11 others 
slightly. The slide carried tte track over the htads 
of the men and most of the wounds were probably 
caused by the iron striking them.” 


Proressor James OC, Watson, the well known as- 
tronomer, formerly of Ann Arbor, Mich., and later 
of the University of Wisconsin, died at Madison, 
Wis., yesterday, aged about 43 years. He was one 
of the leading men in bis branch of science. For 
his discoveries of asteroids he received in 1870 the 
gold medal of the French Academy of Sciences. In 
1869 he went to Iowa, and in 1870 to Sicily to ob- 
serve the eclipse of the Sun. In 1874 he went to 
Pekin, China, as the head of the United States ex- 
pedition to observe the transit of Venus. He was 
the author of a “Popular Treatise on Comets,” 
published in 1860, and of “ Theoretical Astronomy,” 
published in 1868. He also published several astro- 
nomical charts, and contributed articles to scientific 
journals.—N. 1. Lv. Post. 

A pespatcH from Washington, dated on the 28th 
ult., states “The First Fast Southern Mail Train.— 
The first ‘rain on the fast mail schedule of 50 hours 
from New York to New Orleans arrived here this 
moruing 46 minutes late. The mails and baggage 
were transferred in four minutes to the Richmond 
train, which arrived at Richmond in three hours 
and one minute with 30,000 letters and 20,009 pieces 
of other matter for points south of Virginia. Twen- 
ty-seven minutes of lost time was made between 
Washington and Richmond and a despatch received 
from Weldon announces the arrival of the train on 
time. The time from Washington to Alexandria, 
9} miles, was ten minutes. The average time from 
Washington to Richmond, including stops, was 38 
miles per hour. 








NOTICES. 


The 17th Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Race street west of Fifteenth street. on 
Third-day, Twelfth mo. 7th, 1880, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Gro. W. Hancock, 
MaTILDA GARRIGUES, \ Clerks. 
40th and Lancaster avenue. 





The regular Monthly Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Girard 
Avenue Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 10th, at 8 o’clock. Interesting re- 
ports from constituent First-day Schools, and from 
‘‘ Friends’ Mission No 1,’ will be read. All work- 
ers in and well-wishers of the cause are invited to 
attend, James W. Janney, Clerk, 





Butlington F. D. S. Union Meeting will be held at 


Mt. Holly on Seventh-day, the 11th of Twelfth mo, @* 


1880, at 10 o’clock A.M. 


Serna Ery 
Wm. wate? Clerks. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Twelfth mo. 5th, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
19th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 





QUARTERLY MBETINGS. 
Twelfth mo. 6th, Prairie Grove, lowa. 
9th, Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
16:h, Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
23d, Fishing Creek, Millville, N. J. 
25th, Scipio, North st., N. Y. 








